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'modern methods, and it would be unjust to pretend that the important efforts, of which we have had striking testimony, have not made an advance in this difficult problem which was impossible to Lucretius and even to Descartes.
One word more before concluding.
We have been able to see, from the preceding, that atoms are limited portions of matter in motion, whatever may be the idea which we take of their nature and of their form. Since heat itself is a mode of motion, it results that thermo-chemical facts agree perfectly with the atomic hypothesis: they follow from it in some manner as a natural consequence. It is, therefore, useless to attempt to bring forward in opposition to the hypothesis of atoms considerations drawn from thermp-chemistry, as furnishing a more solid foundation for molecular dynamics. Far from being opposed, these notions are correlative. The forces which are considered in mechanics must emanate from something, and they must be applied to something. In chemistry we suppose that they emanate from and are applied to imperceptible but limited and definite particles, which represent the fixed proportions according to which bodies combine. We call these particles atoms, endeavouring to interpret the modern and definite notion of fixed and multiple proportions by weight and by volume, by an ancient hypothesis which preserves the character of an hypothesis even under its altered form.
Does this mean that this hypothesis gains our acceptance because it explains so many facts in che-